** RIGHTS OF MAN. 

influence of example and exhortation, to reftrain fo much. Never 
were more pains taken to inftruci and enlighten mankind, and to 
make them fee that their intereft confided in their virtue, and not 
in their revenge, than have been difplayed in the Revolution of 
Trance. I now proceed to make fome remarks on Mr. Burke’s 
account of the expedition to Verfailles, Oft. the rth and 6th. 

I cannot confider Mr. Burke’s book in fcarcely any other li»ht 
than a dramatic performance; and he mall, I think, have confi- 
dered it in the fame light himfelf, by the poetical liberties he has 
taken of omitting fome fafts, diftorting others, and making the 
whole machinery bend to produce a ftage effeft. Of this kind is 
his account of the expedition to Verfailles. He begins this ac- 
count by omitting the only fafts which as caufes are known to be 
true; every thing beyond thefe is conjefture even in Paris; and 
he then works up a tale accommodated to his own paflions and 
prejudices. 

. 11 is c ° be obferved throughout Mr, Burke’s book, that he never 
fpcaks of plots againft the Revolution; and it is from thofe plots 
that all the mifehiefs have arifen. It fuits his purpofe to exhibit 
the confequences without their caufes. It is one of the arts of the 
drama to do fo. If the crimes of men were exhibited with their 
fufferings,. ftage effed would fometimes be loft, and the audience 
would be inclined to approve where it was intended they fhould 

After all the inveftigations that have been made into this intricate 
affair, (the expedition to Verfailles), it ftill remains enveloped in 
all that kind of myftery which ever accompanies events produced 
more from a concurrence of awkward circumftances, than from 
fixed defign. While the characters of men are formino-, as is al- 
ways the cafe in revolutions, there is a reciprocal fufpicion, and a 
dnpofition to mifinterpret each other; and even parties direftly 
oppofite in principle, will fometimes concur in pulhing forward the 
fame movement with very different views,' and withlthe hopes of 
its producing very different confequences. A great deal of this 
may be difeovered in this emharaffed affair, and yet the iffue of the 
whole was what nobody had in view. 

The only things certainly known, are, that confiderable uneafi- 
nefs was at this time excited at Paris, by the delay of the Kino- in 
not fanftioning and forwarding the decrees of the National Aflem- 
bly, particularly that of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, and 
the decrees of the fourth of Auguft, which contained the foundation 
principles on which the conftitution was to be erefted. The kindell 
and perhaps the faireft conjefture upon this matter is, that fome of 
the miniiters intenoed to make remarks and obfervations upon cer- 
tain parts of them, before they were finally fanftioned and lent to 
the provinces ; but be this as it may, the enemies of the revolution 
oe rived hope from the delay, and the friends of the revolution 
uneafinefs. * 

During this ftate of fufpence, the Garde du Corps , which was 
compofed, as fuch regiments generally are, of perfons much con- 
nested with the Court, gave an entertainment at Verfailles (Oft. i ,) 
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fnme foreien regiments then arrived ; and when the entertain- 
ment was at the height, on a ftgnal given, the Garde du Corps tore 
♦he national cockade from their hats, trampled it under foot, 
and replaced it with a counter cockade prepared for tne purpofe* 
An indienity of this kind amounted to defiance. It was like de- 
daring war; and if men will give challenges they muft expeft con- 
fluences. But all this Mr. Burke has carefully kept out of fight. 
He begins his account by faying, “ Hiftory will record, that on 
« the morning of the 6th of Oft. 17 89, the King and Queen oi 
p ran ce after a dav of confufion, alarm, difmay, and (laughter, 

•< lav down under the pledged fecurity of public faith to indulge 
„ nature in a few hours of refpite, and troubled melancholy re- 
« 0 p e- <> This is neither the fober ltile of hiftory, nor the inten- 

tion of" it. It leaves every thing to be gueffed at, and mtftaken. 
One would fit leaft think there had been a battle; and a battle 
there probably would have been, had it not been for the moderating 
prudence of thofe whom Mr. Burke involves in his cenfures. By 
iis keeping the Garde du Corps out of fight, Mr. Burke has af- 
forded himfelf the dramatic licence of putting the King and 1 gueen 
in their places, as if the objeft of the expedition was againft them. 
—But, to return to my account— 

This condud of the Garde du Corps , as might well be expeded, 
alarmed and enraged the Parifians. The colours of the caufe, and 
the caufe itfelf, were become too united to miftake the intention ot 
the infult, and the Parifians were determined to call the Garde du 
Corps to an account. There was certainly nothing of the cowardice 
of affaffmation in marching in the face oi day to demand fatisfac- 
tion, if fuch a phrafe may be ufed, of a body of armed men who 
had voluntarily given defiance. But the circumftance which ferves 
to throw this affair into embarraffment is, that the enemies of the 
revolution appear to have encouraged it, as well as. its friends. 
The one hoped to prevent a civil war by checking it in time, and 
the other to make one. The hopes of thofe oppofed to the revolu- 
tion, relied in making the King of their party, and getting him 
from Verfailles to Metz, where they expeded to colled a force, and 
f et up a ftandard. We have therefore two different objeds prefac- 
ing themfelves at the fame time, and to be accomplished .by the fame 
means: the one, to chaftife the Garde du Corps , which was the 
objed of the Parifians; the other, to render the confufion of fuch 
a fcene an inducement to the King to fet off for Metz. 

On the 5th of Odober, a very numerous body of women, and 
men in the difguife of women, colleded round the Hotel de Vilie 
or town-hall at Paris, and fet off for Verfailles. Their profeffed 
objed was the Garde du Corps ; but prudent men readily, recoiled 
that mifehief is more eafily begun than ended ; and this imprefted 
itfelf with the more force, from the fufpicions already ftated, and 
the irregularity of fuch a cavalcade. As foon therefore as a fuffi- 
cient force could be colleded, M. de la Fayette, by orders from 
the' civil authority of Paris, fet off after them at the head of twenty 
thoufand of the Paris militia. The revolution could derive no be- 
nefit from confufion, and its oppofers might. By an amiaole and 
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